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PRESIDENT TUCKER AND THE NEW 
DARTMOUTH. 


BY HARRY B. METCALF. 


In the rapid onset of American life, which demands 
more imperatively every hour the best mental equipment 
to maintain its restless progression, advanced education is 
coming to be regarded as a necessity, rather than a luxury. 
Although the public schools are broadening their field of 
instruction, and technical institutes are springing up to 
meet the modern requirement for specialization, our col- 
leges and universities are summoned to meet a constantly 
growing demand for the blessings they bestow. Their 
response is a multiplication of pecuniary aids to students, 
a broadening and increase of courses, and a modernizing 
of the old methods of instruction. 

With the millions of money which philanthropy is annu- 
ally bestowing upon them, these institutions represent a 
tremendous force in our national life; and with their 
growth in influence and power they demand in their 
administration the best and ablest manhood our country 
can supply. The presidency of an American college 
demands in its incumbency not only broad scholarship, 
thorough culture, and a personality whose impress is the 
stamp of character, but that industry, energy, force, and 
foresight which constitute the highest executive ability. 
All these qualifications are united in the person of the new 
president of Dartmouth College. 


WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER was born at Griswold, 
Conn., July 13, 1839. He fitted for college at Kimball 
Union Academy, that faithful handmaid of Dartmouth, 
and entered the latter institution in 1857, graduating with 
high honors in 1861. He spent the two following years 
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in teaching, at Laconia and Columbus, Ohio, and entered 
the Theological Seminary at Andover in 1863, complet- 
ing the course three years later. 

Dr. Tucker’s first pastorate, which he accepted the year 
following his graduation, was over the Franklin Street 
Church at Manchester. Here he remained until 1876, 
establishing for himself, in the meanwhile, a reputation as 
an earnest and brilliant preacher, and well earning the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, which was bestowed by his 
alma mater in 1875. In 1876 he accepted a call to the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church of New York city. 
A four years’ pastorate there completed his active service 
in the pulpit, for, in 1880, he assumed the professorship 
of Homiletics at Andover. It is as a theological instructor 
that the influence of William J. Tucker has been most 
broadly felt, for to him, perhaps more than to any other, 
is due that liberality in religious teaching that has made 
the Andover school such a living force in the theological 
world. During his term of service at Andover, which 
continued until May tst of the present year, he contrib- 
uted many valuable papers to the Andover Review, of 
which he was an editor, lectured on Homiletics at Har- 
vard, inaugurated the socialistic movement of which the 
Andover House in Boston has illustrated the value and 
success, and delivered many addresses from platform and 
pulpit, which have marked him as a leader among the 
thinkers of the age. His Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Harvard, in June, 1892, ** From Liberty to Unity,” which 
created so profound an impression upon the philosophy of 
the day, well illustrates that depth of thought and breadth 
of view which characterizes his contributions to the ethical 
literature of the times. 

In 1876, upon the death of Asa Dodge Smith, the 
trustees of Dartmouth offered to Dr. Tucker the presi- 
dency of the college. He was then a young man, and his 
valuable service in the ministry was being rewarded by the 
prospect of still greater achievement in the future. He 
deemed it unwise, therefore, to accept the charge which 
was offered him, and the vacancy was filled by the elec- 
tion of Dr. Bartlett. In 1878, however, upon recom- 
mendation of the alumni, he was elected a member of the 
board of trustees, and he has served the college continu- 
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ously in that capacity ever since, doing valuable work 
upon some of the most important committees of the board. 

Upon the resignation of President Bartlett, in the spring 
of 1892, the trustees of the college, by a unanimous vote, 
again elected Dr. Tucker to the presidency, hoping that 
he would at this time view his duty in a different light. 
Impressed with the importance of his work at Andover, 
however, he again declined the position, in a letter strongly 
characterized by sincerity and singleness of purpose. 
Great was the regret of all friends of the college, who 
recognized in him ideal qualifications for the administra- 
tion of the office. 

The trustees were now left in darkness. Realizing their 
great responsibility, they determined to make haste slowly 
in filling the vacant presidency, and elected Prof. John 
K. Lord temporary president. The right man for the 
place failing to appear, and the impatience of the alumni 
being on the increase as the last college year advanced, 
earnest demands were made upon Dr. Tucker to recon- 
sider his declination. It was evident that some action 
must soon be taken for the welfare of the college, and the 
eminent divine responded to the call of duty. Loyalty to 
his alma mater commanded his service in the hour of her 
need, and he accepted the presidency of the college when 
tendered for the third time, in February last. Resigning 
his professorship at Andover, May 1, he spent the two fol- 
lowing months in preparing for his inauguration, which 
occurred on Wednesday of Commencement week, June 28, 
with impressive ceremonies in the college church. 

The friends of the new president and of the college 
are warranted in the belief that he will make a model 
executive. He brings to the service of Dartmouth the 
vigor of a strong manhood, a reputation for broad schol- 
arship and progressive thought, and a determination to 
improve to the utmost the grand opportunities that lie 
before him. As a guide and instructor of youth he has 
ideal qualifications. Of keen perception, generous impul- 
ses, and noble bearing, accessible at all times, he will com- 
mand the confidence and co-operation of the student-body, 
a fact that will count for much in the well-being of the 
college. 

His inaugural address, in which he reviewed in a mas- 
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terly manner the educational progress and system of the 
country and the history of Dartmouth, foreshadows a 
broad and liberal policy of up-building consistent at all 
times with that homogeneity which is the essential charac- 
teristic of a college. And he will be aided in his work by 
larger resources than the institution has heretofore com- 
manded. The Butterfield bequest of nearly $200,000, 
received this year, and the Wentworth estate of $500,000, 
which has recently become available, together with other 
bequests made during the year, have increased the total 
trust funds of the college to $1,054,162.48, which is 
invested in sound securities. As a result of this increase 
in endowment and the progressive spirit which is enter- 
ing into the government of the college, the immediate 
future will witness a vast improvement in the material 
equipment of the institution. The new Butterfield build- 
ing, to cost at least $30,000, is to be built at once; plans 
are being drawn up for a new chemical laboratory. Cul- 
ver hall, now the property of the college through the 
generosity of the state, is to be renovated and remodeled 
as a recitation hall; old Dartmouth hall will either be 
entirely modernized or give place to a new dormitory ; 
and other buildings are being projected, which, erected 
upon a harmonious plan, are to complete a series of col- 
lege buildings which will meet every requirement and 
supply every convenience. A system of water-works, 
upon which rapid progress is now being made, will proba- 
bly be in operation before the close of the year. 

The granting of trustee representation to the alumni, as 
a result of which the government of the college is con- 
trolled by its graduates in greater measure than is the 
case, probably, in any other institution of its kind in New 
England, has aroused an interest and quickened a loyalty 
that is now responsive to every need of the college. 
Although the influence of the alumni is being felt in every 
direction, it is more particularly in the interests of ath- 
letics that their best efforts are now being made. They 
have fitted up one of the best athletic fields in the country, 
at an expense of $15,000, and will at once devote a like 
sum to a complete renovation of the gymnasium. The 
time has now come when physical development in our 
colleges is rightfully placed on the same plane as mental 
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training ; and the new Dartmouth is bound to be unsur- 
passed in this important department. President Tucker, 
in his inaugural address, expressed in the following words 
his views upon this point: ‘*Athletics have a rightful place 
in the modern college. They represent a discipline, a cul- 
ture, an enthusiasm which are a part of the college life. 
Let a wise and generous provision be made to this intent, 
not aS a concession, not as a means to some ulterior end, 
but in recognition of one of the varied elements which go 
to make up the training and the culture of the college-bred 
man.” The government of the college athletics is now 
directed by a board of management made up of alumni 
and undergraduates, the wisdom of which arrangement is 
manifest. 

Beginning with the coming college year, Dartmouth 
will offer three parallel courses—the classical, the Latin- 
scientific, and the Chandler-scientific, the Chandler school 
having been united with the college, and also an engineer- 
ing term of five years, covering the scientific and 
Thayer departments, which is the best in its line that the 
country affords. This new arrangement is accompanied 
by a widened range of elective study, the creation of 
chairs in sociology, history, biology, and physical culture, 
and the establishment of a system of fellowships which 
will grant the means of advanced study to deserving stu- 
dents. These are some of the initial results in a move- 
ment which is to enable New Hampshire's old college to 
fully adapt itself to the needs of the new educational era, 
and equip its sons for effective service in the great epoch 
that is opening for humanity. 

Dartmouth is the college of northern New England. 
Her family is gathered largely from the hillsides and val- 
leys that produce the sturdiest of American stock. Beyond 
the bounds of her legitimate domain she does not seek to 
extend her blessings; but to those who naturally turn to 


her for the armor of education she presents a shining 
shield. It is not inthe names of her Websters and Choates 
that her greatest glory lies, but in that humbler success 
that has attended her sons in every field of human effort, 
and proven the value of her training. With the grandeur 
of her future opportunity accords the measure of present 
responsibility. The auspices are bright, and there is every 
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reason to believe that the new administration will !give an 
added glory to the reputation of our New Hampshire col- 
lege, whose lustre has remained undimned from the day 
when Eleazer Wheelock, in the wilderness, blazed the 
way of intellectual progress. 





SUNSET MEETIN’-HOUSE. 
BY C. JENNIE SWAINE. 

The meetin’-house is very fine, 

The parson’s words are splendid, 
But still I miss the blessed tone 

That once with sermons blended; 
I long to hear the loud amens 

That through the pews resounded, 
When on the board behind the desk 

Some strong appeal was sounded. 


I go to meetin’ when I can 
And listen to the preachin’, 
But still for exhortation time 
My hungry soul keeps reachin’ ; 
‘*] wish the last amen was said,” 
Somehow I keep repeatin’, 
Longin’ to hear Aunt Patience Priest 
Git up and talk in meetin’. 


If sometimes I had caught a nap, 
When parson’s leaves were turnin’, 
I waked when Sister Priest got up, 
Whose gift was more than learnin’ ; 
She let her green silk clash fall back, 
Her pale, sweet face disclosin’, 
And, list’nin’ to her heavenly talk, 
I thought no more of dozin’. 


But when the choir got up to sing, 
Each one his own time beatin’, 

I thought Aunt Patience’s daughterfFaith 
Just made complete the meetin’; Qi y# 

Her small white hand, in downward beat, 
Fell tremblin’ on the railin’, 

When, lookin’ up, she caught my eyes, 
Her fair face flashin’, palin’. 
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Ah! many years has mother Priest 
Slept ‘neath the churchyard roses, 
And, with her babe upon her breast, 
Beside her Faith reposes ; 
My name upon the headstone is, 
I plant the flowers above her, 
And, as upon our weddin’ morn, 
At eventime I love her. 


Perhaps across a Christian’s mind 
Such thoughts should not be flittin’, 
When sanctuary droppin’s fall 


Upon me where I'm sittin’; 

But let who will take up the time, 
And if awake or sleepin’, 

My soul draws nearer to the Lord 
While such sweet memories keepin’. 


I come to sunset meetin’-house 
With every Sunday mornin’, 
But cannot tell what fangles new 

Make up your church adornin’ ; 
I only know that Faith and me 

Sit there beside each other, 
And wait for exhortation time 

And the sweet talk of mother. 


AT THE SHERBORN REFORMATORY. 
BY GRACE BLANCHARD. 


[Mrs. Ellen (Cheney) Johnson, the superintendent referred 
to below, and the only female warden in the world, says, ‘*I 
am sorry lam not a New Hampshire woman. I only lived there 
through my girlhood.” Her family moved from Massachusetts 
to Weare when she was very young. Later, she came to Con- 
cord for music lessons, boarding at the old Phenix hotel, and 
singing in the Unitarian Church choir. She married Mr. John- 
son, a Boston merchant. Widowed and childless, she took up 
the work glanced at in these notes. She is always asked to give 
her views before the national conventions of prison reformers, 
and New Hampshire should hasten to put her name on its honor 
roll. In the Anthropological building at the World's Fair, Mrs. 
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Johnson has, by means of costumed dolls, photographs, pro- 
ducts, &c., admirably illustrated ‘*her girls” and their indus- 
tries. Fora fuller account of her success at Sherborn, see Zhe 
New England Magazine for March, 1893.—c. B.] 


When are women wickedest? Before they are thirty- 
one years old, say the statistics of the Women’s Prison at 
Sherborn, Mass. Ah, then, we shall see behind its ivy- 
covered brick walls that saddest of sights—hundreds of 
depraved young women! But at the portal stands a figure 
which we at once feel is a bulwark against crime—a woman, 
commanding in face and form. The superintendent? Yes, 
though that is a cold name to apply to one who comforts 
while she controls, and who, though employed by the state 
to punish the offence, is God’s helper to lift the offender. 

She leads the way down one of the prison corridors, 
saying, ‘*In these rooms, on the right and left, the new 
cases are detained until we can see where they better be 
put permanently ;” and, looking in, we see that the rooms 
are no more desolate than those ina tip-top house on a 
mountain summit, and, as Mrs. Livermore says, put to 
shame the quarters where Miss Lizzie Borden was confined. 
Next, the superintendent unlocks a door, and we step over 
our first prison threshold. A great room, a flood of sun- 
shine, rows of tiny cots, and a score of babies. At sight 
of the superintendent they roll and toddle and tumble 
towards her, crowing with delight. Into her big lap she 
takes each one for a frolic, making the dread keys into 
playthings. These tots are depraved if ever children were ; 
their mothers are serving sentences in another wing of the 
building, but here at least they are clean and well and 
happy. The half dozen women in charge of this nursery 
are convicts, too. The superintendent once cured hostility 
between two prisoners by interesting them both in the care 
of an orphan bossy; and what divine healing must descend 
when these convict nurses pull together with the noble 
young woman physician to save a croupy child. 

As we go onto the next hall, the superintendent stops 
suddenly, beckons a young woman, and gives the pleasant 
order,—‘* Bring a basket of pears, and follow me.” As the 
girl departs, the superintendent asks,—** Did you notice her 
collar and breast-pin? That means that she has earned, by 
good behavior, the right to wear those feminine adorn- 
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ments. Her ribbon-badge is that of our temperance soci- 
ety, and the one stripe in her blue gingham shows she is 
in our best class of inmates. The only uniform I have 
imposed is this gingham dress, but according to the class 
a woman is in, her gown is barred off with one, two, three, 
or four blue stripes. And see (opening the dining-room 
doors), I give these chipped dishes to the fourth class, 
and keep not only an extra article of food but better plates 
for those who are getting to be women again. There is 
something left in almost every one of my girls that responds 
to such treatment. Why, one of my hardest cases glow- 
ered sullenly at me at first, when I stopped daily at her 
door with a ‘Good morniny,’ but when curiosity at last 
made her ask what! did that for, and I told her I never 
made a longer call unless I was offered a chair and wel- 
come, she gave me both, as woman to woman. Thank 
you (to the girl with the pears), now to the work-room.” 

This was fitted with tables and sewing-machines, at 
which sat a hundred prisoners making shirts. The indus- 
try brings in over eight thousand dollars income—for this 
institution is remarkable in making with one hand what it 
has to spend with the other; yet its great object is to fore- 
stall Satan in the employment of idle hands. The super- 
intendent takes her place by the desk, at which sits a 
supervising matron, and, with hardly a word or gesture, 
indicates her will, and the women rise and fall into line, 
and file past to receive from her hand the seldom-tasted 
fruit. In the laundry the scene is repeated. Here, at 
tables so large as to hold an open table-cloth, and allow 
several to iron on it at once, stand dozens of women, who 
speak to one another any necessary word concerning their 
work, and have a smile ready to give for the pear. An 
experiment in raising silk worms has given some of the 
prisoners a diversion, a great henhouse makes the ques- 
tion of breeds and lays a common interest, while light farm 
work gives healthy occupation. 

The next place to visit is the scheolroom, where we 
arrive barely in time to see the fifty or more pupils handing 
in their books and slates for the day. Old, gray-headed 
sinner, just closing your primer, will you have time for so 
much evil plotting now that you have been taught to read 
and write? The first sermon to prisoners was preached 
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under protection to the preacher of a loaded cannon. 
Now, behold, the chaplain of this nineteenth century prison 
holds day and evening school and prayer-meeting! In the 
chapel all texts of wrath have been taken from the walls. 
Hymnals and books of a circulating library are here, a 
picture of Jesus and the little ones who came unto Him, 
and in the place of honor has been hung a great painting 
of Christ and the repentant woman, and carved on the 
frame are His words,—*‘ Go and sin no more.” 

As we walk towards the stable to take the carriage for 
the station, we are beckoned to a paddock where stands a 
superb black bull. The superintendent lays her head and 
arm on his neck, giving the petting that has been his since 
she took the motherless animal to bring up. What a power 
over brute natures this woman has! Indeed, it was into 
her hands that Jesse Pomeroy put the bag of tools with 
which he had been meaning to make good his escape. 

As we drive away one thought is prominent that was 
not so when we came. It is a reformatory prison for 
women which we have been visiting. That is its official 
title, and it is reformatory in spirit as well as letter. Con- 
victs break out from their cells? Not at Sherborn. There 
are a dozen conflicting theories of prison government— 
but here is Sherborn, a blessed fact. A writer in a recent 
Forum says humane treatment has increased criminality. 
Would not Sherborn persuade even him that Elizabeth 
Frye was right in claiming that women should superintend 
women? Wesley was forbidden to preach in jails, ** Lest 
we should make the prisoners wicked, forsooth,” but to-day 
there is at Rome a normal school for the training of prison 
officials. 

Each of the fifty state prisons in the United States may 
have its own good and sufficient way of throwing out a 
lifeline, but certainly at Sherborn the grand old common- 
wealth, by joining hands with its prison commissioners and 
the superintendent and her corps of assistants, forms a 
human lifeline to rescue the hundreds who have stepped 
off the shore of womanhood into the quicksands of vice. 





RAMBLES ABOUT A COUNTRY 
RAMBLE NUMBER LII. 
BY FREDERICK MYRON COLBY. 
“It seems that you take a pleasure in these walks, sir.’"—Massinger. 


For our ramble this morning we will walk up to the north 
village schoolhouse. This suburban institution of learn- 
ing stands at what is locally yclept the “Four Corners.” 
One road runs straight east and west. In the right-hand 
corner stands a white-painted schoolhouse, which took the 
place of the old yellow structure in 1858. The land it 
occupies was taken originally from the farm of E. W. Sar- 
gent. Back in the boyhood of those who are now passing 
off the stage the schoolhouse stood farther east, in the 
field across the road, nearly opposite the Gideon D. Wheeler 
house. While it stood there a bear one day walked through 
the open door and entered the schoolroom unannounced. 
There was a speedy exit of teacher and pupils, and a has- 
tening by the country lads after firearms. But Bruin did 
not prove such a dangerous visitor after all. He wasa 
trained bear, and his master arriving upon the spot, the 
scholars were treated to a bear dance upon the green, 
which quite repaid them for their fright and the loss of 
some of their dinner. This incident is placed about the 
year ISI2. 

We take the right-hand road, the one that leads west, up 
the hill. This is a portion of the old north village road, 
which extended from Isaac Elliott’s, now the C. M. Keyser 
place, to Bradshaw Ordway’s, where John Ordway now 
resides. It was nearly a straight street and just a mile 
long. The cluster of houses on this road constituted the 
former north village, which also included two or three 
other dwellings lower down on the old road towards W. W. 
Davis's, where there are only cellars now, and also Wells 
Davis and his mills at the Pratt place, and Isaac Dalton 
and his tannery at the Levi O. Colby place. Ela’s bridge 
and the present highway up by Major Davis’s and Sylvanus 
Harriman’s were not thought of at that time, but the river 
was crossed a little below the present railroad station, and 
the highway wound up over the hill by W. W. Davis's, 
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where the boys drive the cows, and came out a few rods 
east of C. M. Keyser’s house. 

I used to wonder, when a boy, why this little rural street 
was ever called the north village. I suppose the term 
must have been used antiphrastically, for it was south 
rather than north from the centre village, which I believed 
to be the hub of the town. But this idea was altogether 
erroneous. If my readers will drive up the almost deserted 
Gould road and out by the ** Kiah Corner” to A. N. Gage’s, 
and count the ruined cellars, some twelve or thirteen, they 
will see what a populous, bustling street that must have 
been a century ago. It was the inhabitants of this south 
road who gave the name to this settlement on the north 
road. The name has always * stuck.” 

There are deserted cellars on this north street. As I 
go through the hollow leading to Dalton hill, I cross a rude 
plank bridge over Silver brook. This is a famous trout 
stream, and when a boy I have caught strings worth men- 
tioning—great, handsome fellows that would weigh a pound 
apiece—in those deep pools. The brook chatters on, ‘‘ over 
stony ways, in little sharps and trebles,” with that old song 
made familiar by Tennyson,— 


“For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.”’ 


But the big speckled beauties are not there any longer, 
only small fish that scarcely repays the angler for his 
trouble. At your right hand, beyond the brook, is a little 
field of an acre and a half. It is now a portion of Mrs. 
Ruth Sargent’s estate, but in the early part of the century 
this lot and the pasture to the northwest belonged to Tim- 
othy Flanders, one of the eight sons of Zebulon Flanders, 
an early settler. Fianders worked for a number of years 
in a clothing-mill at Plainfield, and later he travelled over 
the country selling ‘*‘ Yankee Notions.” Hence he was 
familiarly known among his neighbors as ** Peddler Tim.” 
Sometime in 1812 Timothy Flanders bought this land 
of Daniel Morrill, built a small house over a little roughly- 
stoned cellar, and brought home his bride, Rhoda, the 
daughter and eldest child of Jacob and Miriam (Stevens) 
Osgood. She was not yet sixteen years of age, her hus- 
band being nearly twice as old. They had children, accord- 
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ing to the town records, as follows: Almira, born August 

2, 1813; Rhoda, June 26, 1815; George Washington, 
September 26, 1817; Isaiah H., January "26, 1825; Han- 
nah, February, 25, 1827 ; Noah Osgood, 1834, and Livona, 
1537: 

Two years after the birth of his last child Timothy 
Flanders committed suicide by hanging. The deed was 
committed in what is now Mrs. Sargent’s cow pasture, and 
the beech tree from whose limbs he swung himself into 
eternity was felled for firewood several years ago by the 
writer's own hands. The widow lived here a 1 few years 
longer, and finally went to reside with one of her children, 
when the little, low, unpainted structure was taken down 
and removed by Webster Barnard, who put it up as the 
ell of his cottage, which stood in the garden just below the 
present residence of Sylvanus Harriman. Only the old 
foundation and the depression where the cellar was remain 
to tell us of the former home where so many memories 
cluster. The acre-lot was always known in my early days 
as the ‘* Rhody field,” from Mrs. Flanders, and only 
within a year or two I have heard it thus designated by 
one of the older residents. 

On the opposite side of the highway is a lot covered 
with a thrifty second growth. When I was a boy this 
was open ground and a part of the mowing- and tillage-land 
of Benjamin F. Flanders, who lived in the red house on 
the Henniker road now occupied by his son-in-law, David 
C. Harriman. I have seen the stout herdsgrass lay in 
swarths as large as windrows on the very ground now 
covered with a thick growth of wood. In the upper part 
of this former field, and under the very shadow of the two 
large pines that grow close to the roadside, is another oblit- 
erated cellar. Here, too, was a home inthe olden time; 
here a family gathered around the Lares and Penates; 
here life began ; here it celebrated its heyday festivals, and 
here it went out accompanied by all the solemn adjuncts 
of death. 

We must obliterate the growth of trees, the old stone 
wall now standing in front of the spot, and restore an 
expanse of lawn, as we recall the past, on that spot. We 
shall then have the old yard as it must have been in former 
times. On this spot, somewhere near the beginning of the 
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century, probably not later that 1804, Daniel Morrill 
reared his domicile and established his home. He was a 
son of Zebulon Morrill, who settled on the Matthew D. 
Annis place, in Joppa, and lived there many years. The 
latter’s eldest son, Samuel, followed his father on the same 
place, but Daniel purchased a lot in the north village, 
which he proceeded to clear, and where he built this house 
as we have just stated. The barn stood on the high ground 
farther to the west, and its foundations and the old walled 
barnyard are still visible. Cherry trees, the descendants 
of those set out by the settler, still bloom and bear their 
fruit as constant as the seasons. He married Elizabeth 
Kelley of Fryeburg, Maine, a niece of Rev. Wm. Kelley, 
the first settled minister of Warner, and one or two of his 
large family of children must have been born here. 

Daniel Morrill was the father of Zebulon, Asa, Eliza, 
Samuel, William K., Daniel K., and John. Daniel K. is 
the only one living to-day. His residence is in Boston. 
Daniel, senior, sold this place, in 1811, to Cyrus Watson, 
and moved down to what is now the main village, where 
he built the house now occupied by the Jeffers family. 
After living there a number of years he sold to Daniel 
Young and went up and built the house on the plain where 
his son, Wm. K., resided for many years, now owned by 
Mrs. Seba Morrill. Daniel Morrill died about 1843, aged 
65 years. 

Cyrus Watson was also a Joppa man by birth, a son of 
Jonathan and a grandson of Dea. Parmenas Watson, an 
early settler of the town, who lived near where George 
Henry Clark now resides. Watson resided here until 1814, 
when he sold to his brother-in-law, Benjamin F. Flanders, 
who moved down from the little red house on the hill, now 
occupied by W. H. Davis. Mr. Watson subsequently car- 
ried on blacksmithing at the centre. He was usually 
called Capt. Watson, having been an officer in the old 
state militia for many years. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ] 





CONTOOCOOK RIVER PARK. 
BY C. W. SARGENT. 


The opening of this ideal park to the public by the 
officials of the Concord Street Railway has been one of 
the pleasant happenings of the summer of 1893. Formerly 
the cars stopped in Washington square, Penacook, that being 
the northern terminus of the railway. Now, taking a car 
at the south end of Main street, near the Margaret Pillsbury 
Hospital, the extreme southern terminus ot the railway, 
and passing many points of interest in Concord, West 
Concord and Penacook, passengers are landed in the 
park directly opposite the old ** Borough Dam,” having 
enjoyed a ride of about fifty minutes, one that is delightful, 
and always gratifying to our visitors. On the car is a 
lady from Bangor, Me. Looking awhile at the different 
views along the route, she enthusiastically remarks,— 
‘*Oh! this is beautiful!” Nor was she alone in her 
expressions of delight and admiration. But the car stops 
in the grove near a pavilion on one side and a beautiful 
stream of water falling over the dam on the other, with 
scenery wildly beautiful on both sides of the river. We 
are in a natural park—in one of nature’s sanitariums. 
Dense woods and open clearings commingle in views 
above the dam, while below it is the river's rocky bed, 
from which blutts of jagged rock rise fully fifty feet high. 

Here, then, is a summer resort of nature’s own arrang- 
ing. Reaching back from the bluffs on the park side of 
the river to the track is an uncleared forest containing 
almost every species in the catalogue of New England's 
forest trees, all happily blended. Several yellow pines, 
near the highest bluff, stand straight as needles, and 
without a branch on their trunks for upwards of sixty feet. 

The dam is at the ** Great Pitch.” so called by the 
Indians. and was built about forty years ago; it holds in 
reserve the water of the Contoocook for several miles, thus 
adding to the park one of its most charming attractions. 

Contoocook River Park consists of about twenty-six 
acres, all enclosed by a substantial fence, the direct 
entrance being at the gate on the east side, on the rail- 
way. Near the gate and next to the river, on the north 
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side of the track, is the largest as well as the coolest and 
most densely shaded grove of the various ones that form 
the park. In it ten thousand people can easily be 
accommodated. On the south side of the track is the 
highest point. It is partly cleared, and a liberty-pole 
rising seventy-five feet above the ground has been erected 
on its summit, from which ‘* Old Glory” is displayed. 
Near this hill, and towards the southern boundary of the 
park, is a cleared field, seemingly arranged by nature 
for a lawn tennis court or a croquet ground, being per- 
fectly level, shaded on both sides, and is about four hun- 
dred feet long by sixty feet wide,—just the place for 
children. 

The grove, already fitted up for the public, is amply pro- 
vided with seats, has plenty of movable tables, swings, 
water tanks, pavilion, café, boathouse and landing, and 
other conveniences, with electric lights for evening parties. 
All the buildings but the boathouse were erected under 
the supervision of Mr. George W. Abbott of Penacook, 
and are a credit to the park as well as to his workman- 
ship. 

Under the direction of Park Superintendent Phillips 
improvements are constantly being made. As to the 
future of the park what has already been done is a suffi- 
cient guaranty that its popularity will not wane. No more 
desirable resort for a day’s outing, nor one so easy of 
access to the people of Concord, or even to parties from 
abroad, can be found in the central portionof New Hamp- 
shire. Every foot of the twenty-six acres of the park has 
something interesting to present us, and we pass out of the 
gate satistied that ‘+a day at the park” gives restfulness, 
health, and pleasurable memories. 

The parties first suggesting the advantages of this pic- 
turesque ‘** vacation land” are among the solid men of Con- 
cord. Paul R. Holden and Adam P. Holden have long been 
connected with the woolen mills at West Concord. When 
a location for a park, such as could be of use to the public 
and easily reached by the cars of the street railway, was 
in demand, these gentlemen came forward with the claims 
of the river park: and, at their invitation, Mr. John H. 
Albin, the genial president of the Concord Street Railway 
Company, was induced to visit the location. He was so 
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favorably impressed with its natural attractions that he at 
once brought the matter to the attention of the directors of 
the corporation, and measures were taken to secure the 
property. Several purchases were made, the last one this 
present year, and now the public can long enjoy Contoo- 
took River Park. 

A day at the park is not complete if the boat ride on the 
Contoocook river is omitted, for the scenery above the 
dam on the river is exceedingly beautiful. The Contoo- 
cook River Steamboat Company, Hon. John Whittaker 

Penacook, manager, have steamers and row boats in 

idiness for parties. Mr. Whittaker takes a great inter- 
est in the development of the park property, insisting on 
keeping it in as natural a condition as possible, and is 
working in perfect accord with the railway corporation. 
For thirty years he has been a lumberman on the Contoo- 
cook, but this has been his first season of running passen- 
ger steamers. His thorough acquaintance with every 
crook and turn of the river and every rock and tree on his 
route is why he is the man for the place. Taking his 
seat at the wheel, the boat moves under his guidance, first 
northwest, then west, south, west, so that in going and 
returning nearly every point of the compass is touched. 
We soon pass Pulpit rock, and enter Broad cove. Here 
our jolly captain stops at a landing, and invites his pas- 
sengers to inspect ** Whittaker’s Park,” and quench their 
thirst at the spring. Leaving the spring we ascend Ike 
Walton’s stairway to the grove above, where a fine view 
of the Contoocook river on its northeast course is obtained. 
Then, ** all aboard” for the ** Borough Dam.” The trip 
down the river is equally as delightful. One member 
of the party is an active four-year-old, who at last becomes 
quiet on the deck, leaving his mother in the cabin. Her 
caution to **sit still” obtains the reply that ‘* she was in 
the boat, and the boat won’t drown ;” it proved correct, for 
we are again in the park, in time for the homeward car. 

‘ Nothing like this in Rhode Island, " says the lady from 
that state; we add, ** Nothing like it in New England.” 
It seems as if the steamer were moving through the fields 
and woods instead of on the river. Soon after leaving the 
landing Horse hill comes in sight, and from the deck of 
the steamer it is a delightful view. Horse hill was the first 
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clearing made by the early settlers, and here they pastured 
their horses. That is why the hill has its present name. 

Passing Horse hill, Putney hill, in Hopkinton, next comes 
in view, and various other familiar localities. Nearly the 
entire south bank of the river from the dam to the cove 
has trees or shrubbery growing to the water’s edge, while 
several farm houses are pleasi intly located near the river's 
banks. And although we spent the day in going about 
thirteen miles from our starting-point, the pleasant dis- 
covery is that we have enjoyed it all within the limits of 
the territory of the capital city. 


THE GRANTEES OF CLAREMONT. 
BY C. B. SPOFFORD. 
CONTINUED. 

No. 43. Rev. Lemuet Hepner, Warwick, Mass., was 
the first settled minister of that town, being ordained there 
in 1760. His rights in Claremont were purchased, March 
4, 1766, by Col. Samuel Ashley, for two shillings. 





No. 44. Rev. CLEMENT SuMNER, Keene, was born in 
Hebron, Conn., July 15, 1731, being the fifth child of 
Dr. Wiliiam and Hannah (Hunt) Sumner. (His father 
removed, in 1767, to Claremont, and died there March 4, 
1778; his wife died April 2, 1781. The family consisted 
of eleven children, of whom the ninth was Col. Benjamin 
Sumner, born Feb. 5, 1737; removed to Claremont in 
1767, and died May 9, 1815. The tenth was Elizabeth. 
born May 22, 17 19; married Joseph Taylor, of Cornish, 
The eleventh, Sarah, born May 22. 1749, married Timothy 
Grannis, one of the early settlers of the town.) Clement 
Sumner graduated at Yale in 1758, and on March 16, 
1761, was given a call, at a salary of thirty-five pounds 
sterling and his firewood, with an annual increase of one 
pound ten shillings, until fifteen pounds were added, to 
preach for the Congregational church of Keene. He was 
ordained July 11, 1761, and continued to serve them until 
1772, when the people became dissatisfied, and he was 
dismissed by a vote of the town and his own consent. Te 
never became a settled minister afterwards, but preached 
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in Thetford, Vt., and other places, from 1773 to 1777. He 
afterwards removed to Swanzey, and became a Universal- 
ist preacher. He was a grantee of several townships, 
among them Shrewsbury, Vt., in which place his right 
was sold at public vendue for two pounds eleven shillings. 
Like several others of his family he was not in sympathy 
with the American cause during the Revolution, and, in 
1777; was, with others, fined forty shillings for misdemean- 
ors towards the state, ‘‘ that is, utterances disparaging to 
the American cause” [page 593, Vol. VIII, State Papers, 
and page 314, Vol. XII]. He was father of twelve 
children, six of whom were born in Keene, one in Thet- 
ford, and four in Swanzey. He died, in Keene, March 29, 
1795. The right was sold to Col. Willard, and later to 
Mr. Grannis. 

No. 45. ABEL WILLARD, of Winchester, a brother of 
Col. Josiah, to whom he sold the right. He was born Jan- 
uary 12, 1731-2, and died in London, Eng., November 
19, 1789. His wife died in Boston. 

No. 46. MicuaeLt Mercacr, of Keene, was a lieutenant 
in Col. Ashley’s regiment, and as such was present at the 
battle of Bennington, where he was killed. He was a 
srantee of the town of Reading, Vt., as well. The right in 
Claremont was sold to Col. Willard, and by his estate to 
Mr. Grannis. 

No. 47. Erpuramm Dorman, of Keene, one of the first 
settlers of that place, his name being mentioned as early 
as 1738. In 1740 he, with thirty-eight others, drew lots 
of ten acres each, provided that they built houses thereon 
before 1742 [page 19, Annals of Keene]. In 1753 he 
war one of the proprietors of the town under the New 
Hampshire charter, and at the first meeting, held in May 
of that year, Dorman was voted eight dollars for going to 
Portsmouth and securing the charter. Died in Keene, 
May 7, 1795, aged 85 years. 





No. 48. Josepn Lorp, of Putney, Vt., and Westmore- 
land, N. H., was a direct descendant from Robert 
of Ipswich. Joseph was born about 1704, and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1726. He was one of the first 
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five settlers of Athol, Mass., in September, 1735, and was 
for many years the leading man of the place, being the 
first preacher, magistrate, clerk, treasurer, surveyor, and 
tax collector. In 1755 Col. Hinsdale paid him three pounds 
six shillings ten pence for preaching four Sabbaths at Hins- 
dale. In 1759 he removed to Putney, Vt., and later to 
Westmoreland, N. H. Died Dec. 7, 1778. His right was 
sold to Samuel Ashley, July 16, 1765, for two shillings. 


No. 49. WiLtiAM WILLARD, Westminster, Vt. This 
right was sold to Samuel Ashley, for two shillings, on July 
17,1765. Willard died in 1804, aged 83. 








No. 50. JEREMIAH Powers, Grafton, Mass., was also a 
grantee of Rindge. He sold his right to Amos York, in 
1767, who became one of the first settlers, and he in turn 
sold one half to Benjamin Brooks, Dec. 15, 1767. 





No. 51. Joun Armes, of Deertield, Mass., and Brattle- 
boro, Vt., was born April 30, 1722. He settled in the 
latter place on the ** Fairbanks Moore Farm,” where for 
many years he kept a famous tavern, and which was the 
resort of Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys. He 
was killed by a kick from a horse, March 6, 1770. He was 
also a grantee of Swanzey, in 1753. Married, in Decem- 
ber, 1743, Susannah, daughter of Col. Josiah Willard, who 
died March 8, 1793, aged 73. 


No. 52. Davip Fievp was born Jan. 4, 1712. He lived 
in Deerfield, Mass., where he was engaged in the fur trade. 
He was colonel of the northern Hampshire county regiment, 
but resigned, in 1778, on account of his age. In May, 1778, 
he was a delegate to the Provincial Congress at Cambridge, 
and in 1779-80 a member of the constitutional convention. 
The latter part of his life was one of poverty, and most of 
his possessions passed into other hands. He married, in 
1741, Thankful, daughter of Thomas Taylor, and proba- 
bly widow of Oliver Doolittle. There are two traditions 
regarding this marriage: one, that she married Field; the 
other, that she married Doolittle, and soon became a 
widow. David Field died April 19, 1792. His wife died 
March 26, 1803. The share in Claremont was sold, July 
19, 1765, to Samuel Ashley, for two shillings. 

























































































WISDOM IN FABLES. 


BY Cc. C. LORD, 


[ Written after perusing Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable’’ in company with 





two friends. | 


Bright friends, we love the days when thought 
Revolved creation’s sights and sounds, 
Nor pledged its faith to sense, that wounds 
Pure, sweet imagination, wrought 


In mythic tales that charm the ear, 
Where’er we list those legends old, 
That in these later days are told 

And told, to ever seem more dear. 


Proud science, pushing for the van 
Of privilege, peers round and tells 
Of facts that break the magic spells 

That haunt the captive soul of man 


That leans on myths. Its aim is just. 
Let knowledge free the craven mind 
Of superstition, cramped, confined 
In chains that gall while grooved with rust! 


Yet we refuse to count as dumb 
The counsels of the hoary past, 
Or make life’s contemplation vast 

The measure of the time to come. 


In pride we own a lore sublime, 
That out of deep conviction springs— 
The earnest of the soul of things— 
That far outweighs mere thought of time, 


And holds all treasures old as new, 
And new as old, nor wastes a gleam 
Of wisdom in an ancient dream 

Of things conceived, not seen, yet true. 


Hence our delight expands. We sce 
The secret of the mighty soul 
Of ages that on ages roll 

Come forth, to live for you and me. 











THE STEAM INTERLUDE.—Concluded. 
BY FRANK WEST ROLLINS. 


‘Assoon as I could bear the lurid light I looked around for 
the Destroyer, and to my horror saw her apparently right 
above us on the crest of a huge mountain-like wave, and 
just toppling over to come crashing down upon us, for we 
were in the vortex below. This sight, which froze my 
blood, was seen by all at the same moment, and above the 
shriek of the storm I heard the hoarse, agonized cries of 
the men. I watched her with sickened heart, as she came 
plunging like a meteor at us, her great steel ram aiming 
as true as though directed by human hands, while the 
faces of her men and officers could be distinctly seen on the 
deck. Just as I thought the blow was to strike, I closed my 
eyes, murmuring a prayer, but, though I waited several 
moments, the blow did not fall. Opening my eyes fear- 
fully, to my joy I found that a wave as big as the one down 
which our fearful ant gonist was darting had borne us out 
of harm’s way, at least for the moment. A faint cheer rang 
out over the waste of waters, and we breathed again. 

‘*The lightning still continued, and the picture it 
revealed was horrible to contemplate. Not a soul who 
witnessed that frightful spectacle of the elements, lashed to 
blind, ungovernable fury, ever expecte -d to see light of day 
again. We could catch glimpses of the Destroy: er, plung- 
ing and rolling, off on our starboard quarter. The air was 
filled with electricity ; ; blue electric flames ran along the 
metallic rails, jumped from gun to gun, and glimmered in 
ghastly radiance on binnacle and crosshead, while round 
globes, like lanterns, surmounted the signal masts; electric 
shocks kept running through my body, and my hair stood 
fairly on end with horror and electricity combined; my 
fingers tingled; my eyeballs seemed bulging from my head, 
and my teeth chattered. Another minute of it would have 
turned every soul on board into a corpse, but it ceased as 
suddenly as it began, and as the last flash occurred a 
strange change took place. The deep, dark gloom which 
followed the intense brilliancy of the electric storm began 
to lift, and a pale yellow light, like dawn, broke over the 
awful tumult. I looked at my watch and found it was only 
one o'clock, so that it could not be sunrise. 
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‘¢ This light gradually became stronger, turning from pale 
yellow io deep orange, and illuminated the sea till it was as 
bright as noonday, but it was not as the light of the sun. 
Ev erything wore a strange tint of deepest orange, an uncanny 
tinge, while the heavens were shot with bands of deep purple 
running transversely. Many of the men were on their 
knees praying, and I must confess the events of the past 
few days were enough to justify a man in believing that 
the end of the world was at hand. As this light strength- 
ened the hurricane abated, and the sea went down. The 
great mountains of water were smoothed as by magic, and 
in less than ten minutes there was not enough air stirring 
to blow out a candle, and the ship was riding as gently as 
though in harbor. This sudden change, from the most 
awful tumult and raging storm imaginable to absolute quiet 
and peace, was indescribable ; words cannot paint it. This 
was perhaps the most miraculous  ircumstance of this 
eventful voyage. That a gale of such ferocity should have 
entirely disappeared in ten minutes was remarkable enough, 
but that a sea which would ordinarily have lasted for days 
should have become as a mill pond in the same length of 
time, indicated something supernatural, or, at least, a de- 
parture from the established and known laws of nature. 

‘* But a few brief moments since our vessel was climbing 
mountains with lightning rapidity and falling off their sum- 
mits into yawning caldrons of death, while a hurricane 
strong enough to blow a man’s teeth down his throat 
howled around us, and darkness that could be felt envel- 
oped us. Now we rode gently and softly on a calm, 
placid, summer sea, while the air around us bore the deep 
orange tint of an autumnal sunset. A short mile away lay 
our companion of so many vicissitudes, and but for her 
broken davits and battered appearance you would have 
thought she had just come to anchor. I gazed upon this 
scene in stupid amazement, for you must remember that by 
the clock it was still in the middle of the night. I had not 
dared to clear away the lashings which held me, for fear that 
this was only a temporary lull to be followed by some- 
thing more terrific; but as minute after minute passed and 
nothing occurred to disturb the serenity of the scene, I 
finally cast myself adrift, and the other officers, doing like- 
wise, gathered around me awestruck and weak from fear. 
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The crew cowered under the bulwarks with ashen faces, 
and were even more frightened than they had been dur- 
ing the storm. We were all eagerly discussing the strange 
phenomena, and wondering what would happen next, when 
the bell from the engine-room rang. It startled me as, 
in our unstrung condition, the least thing was magnified. 
I stepped to the tube and answered the call. 

‘* What is it? 

*¢*She 1s making steam.’ 

‘* Hurrah! I cried, forgetting myself for the moment. 
She is making steam. And without more ado we all hur- 
ried to the engine-room, where we found the engineers 
eagerly watching the dial of the steam gauge. Sure 
enough, the indicator, which for so many days had hung 
disconsolate at zero, was slowly but steadily crawling 
round the dial. The engineers were jubilant, and I never 
felt such a sense of relief in my life. With my engines 
working I did not fear anything natural, though I must con- 
fess that I had cultivated a very healthy fear of the super- 
natural. I knew that a few minutes would give us control 
of the ship again. 

‘* When did you first notice the change? I asked the 
chief engineer. 

***At just three bells. I had just looked at the clock 
and then glanced at the gauge, more from habit than any- 
thing else, and my heart fairly stood still when I saw the 
indicator vibrating.’ 

‘*Have her fired to her full capacity and put on forced 
draft, Mr. Sproul, and start the engines the moment there 
is steam enough. There’s no knowing what may be com- 
ing next. 

‘*« Aye, aye, sir.’ 

‘«*The Destroyer signals that her boilers are making 
steam, sir,’ reported a cadet at this moment. 

“ Signal back that ours, too, have started up. 

‘Would wonders never cease! The Britisher’s engines 
stopped simultaneously with ours, and now the minute our 
boilers begin to make steam hers also resume their work. 
These facts, taken together with the miraculous and super- 
natural scenes we had just been witnesses to, left no doubt 
in our mind that the cause of the trouble was totally uncon- 
nected with our boilers or engines, and due to some occult 
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circumstance entirely beyond our knowledge. But what- 
ever the cause, it had evidently ceased to influence us, and 
the boilers had resumed their normal action. In less than 
half an hour the tremor of the vessel announced that the 
screw Was in motion, and we once more had control of the 
noble vessel. You can imagine the feeling of relief I 
experienced when the man at the wheel threw her over 
and brought her head to the course. It was like coming 
to life after having passed beyond the gates. 

‘The British steamer soon forged up within hailing dis- 
tance, and we concluded, as we were both bound round the 
Horn, to keep within signalling distance in case of emer- 
gency. We congratulated ourselves and each other on 
our escape from what seemed certain death, and then, 
giving the signal, we both moved ahead on our course. 

‘* During all this time the strange orange light had contin- 
ued, though the purple bands across the sky had gradually 
paled away and disappeared. The illumination was now giv- 
ing way to the light of day, and it was with a feeling of relief 
that we saw the sun rise from its ocean bed and displace 
the awesome and spectral refulgence. It seemed as though 
things had at last got back to their normal condition and 
natural laws were re-established. 

‘*The rest of our voyage was uneventful, but when we 
touched at Valparaiso, full of our experiences, and expect- 
ing to electrify the civilized world, we were not only dis- 
concerted but dumbfounded to learn that we had been play- 
ing but an infinitesimal part in a great drama which had had 
the world for its stage, all the inhabitants thereof for actors, 
and perhaps the peoples of other planets for spectators. 

‘** You have read in your history at school, my boy, how, 
on the 29th day of August, 1905, in every part of the 
world, water ceased to make steam, and how this strange 
event was preceded by certain peculiar conditions of the 
atmosphere and heavens, and in some sections by violent 
and terrible earthquakes, which destroyed even many of 
the mammoth buildings in New York city ; and how this state 
of things lasted for twenty days, when, after great electrical 
storms such as I have described, and which were common 
over the whole world, the ban seemed to be removed, and 
steam, the great motive-power, once more revived. 

“You have read what disasters, what sufferings, and 
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what trouble it caused. How vessels were lost at sea with 
thousands of lives; how trains were stranded in every 
corner of the world, leaving the passengers to get to their 
destinations as best they could: how all the great factories 
were stopped and millions ot people thrown out of employ- 
ment; how our cities, which depended on electricity gen- 
erated by steam, were leit in darkness; how families were 
separated, business prostrated, marriages prevented, the 
dead buried without the presence of loved ones; how 
bread rose to a dollar a pound and all other necessaries of 
life in proportion ; how the streets were filled with people 
begging for food; how mobs of rioters attacked the great 
cities ; how horses became worth fabulous prices; and how, 
in fact, for the space of twenty days.the world was in chaos,— 
and all because when you put a kettle on the stove steam 
refused to come out of the spout.” 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED 





BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 





N. H. MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The fourth annual meeting of the N. H. Music Teachers’ 
Association, held at the Weirs, July 24-28, was in every way 
a success. This is a very pleasing fact, inasmuch as the 
financial depression of the country and the World’s Fair 
were considered sufficient reason to expect a light attend- 
ance. This was, indeed, the first meeting which paid for 
itself, and to those who are interested the future of the 
association seems bright and full of promise. The chorus 
was not so large as in past years, but was made up of 
excellent material. 

The music attempted, as a rule, required less serious 
study than usual. This, in connection with a more willing 
spirit, which was manifest throughout among the singers, 
gave a more finished performance than hitherto, and was a 
source of pleasure to all concerned. 

The piano recital of Tuesday forenoon, by Master Harry 
C. Whittemore and Miss Mary Chandler of Manchester, 
both pupils of Mr. E. T. Baldwin, was interesting, and 
gave evidence of great natural ability, particularly so in 
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Master Whittemore. The method, thoroughness, and schol - 
arly manner which characterized the performance of the 
entire programme places Mr. Baldwin at the head of the 
piano-forte teachers of New Hampshire. 

The afternoon concert by local talent gave pleasure to a 
good audience, and was a Credit to all concerned. Where 
so many appear it is impossible to particularize, even had 
we the desire to do so, and we leave the simple ** well 
done,” which must apply to all. 

The vocal and piano-forte recital of Wednesday fore- 
noon, by Miss Helen B. Wright and Miss Nellie C. Dean 
of Boston, was very entertaining. The efforts of both 
were noted for delicacy and refinement. In the voice of 
Miss Wright we find much to please and praise. She pos- 
sesses the breadth of style which should soon place her at 
the front as an oratorio singer. The ‘ Seven Centuries of 
English Song,” as illustrated by Prof. Louis C. Elson of 
Boston, held the profound attention of the audience, and 
was a masterly recital of musical history. Rev. Arthur W. 
Jenks gave an interesting and instructive talk on “ Building 
a Sonata.” 


On Thursday afternoon the first concert by the orchestra 


and soloists was given. The orchestra was in excellent 
form and did splendid work throughout the week. Miss 
Mary E. Montgomery, soprano, of Portsmouth, Miss Jen- 
nie F. Woodward of Lowell, Miss Eva Merrill of Laconia, 
both contraltos, and Mr. Everett L. Hill of Boston, tenor, 
rendered the vocal assistance at the concert. The efforts 
of all were eminently satisfactory and worthy of much 
praise. Miss Montgomery is the happy possessor of a 
remarkably pure soprano voice, capable of the most per- 
fect results in the line of oratorio and concert work. We 
wish ske might see fit to give her whole time to this work. 

At the evening concert appeared Miss Bessie Hamlin, 
soprano, of Boston, the Oberon Ladies’ Quartette of La- 
conia,—Mrs. O. M. Prescott, first soprano, Miss Minnie 
Woodhouse, second soprano, Mrs. C. K. Sanborn, first 
alto, Mrs. Eben Hoyt, second alto,—and Mrs. Harriet R. 
Morgan, soprano, late of New York, now of Pike’s Station. 
Miss Hamlin was the same pleasant, faithful artist as ever. 
The Oberon Ladies’ Quartette did very fine work, their 


voices blending perfectly, singing in good style. In fact, 
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they were an agreeable surprise. We are indeed happy to 
speak words of praise for Mrs. Morgan. She always does 
well, and affords delight. To be faithful to our convictions 
we must suggest that she look more to the dramatic 
thought in music. With more vigor, with a better appre- 
ciation of the climaxes, she would round out her truly fine 
voice, and take rank among those at the front. : 

On Friday, Mr. E. W. Pearson of Nashua, teacher of 
music in the schools of that city, gave a practical talk on 
the subject of teaching music in the public schools. We 
wish every teacher could have enjoyed the modest, candid, 
yet pointed talk on this subject. We most positively believe 
in Mr. Pearson and his methods; indeed, we see no other 
way for a successful culmination of this all-important work. 
We sincerely hope that Nashua will retain Mr. Pearson in 
his present position, for surely, in the end, not only will that 
city see and feel the power of his argument, but the whole 
state will be benefited. 

The piano-forte lecture recital, by Edward Baxter Perry 
of Boston, in the afternoon, was indeed an hour with the 
soul of music. The poetry of music was beautifully por- 
trayed. In this man, who is bereft of his sight, we have 
a living picture of musical purity, while no one will ever 
forget the moments spent with him in the dreamland of 
music. 

The evening concert brought to a close a very happy 
weck for the music-lover; but, while we find much to con- 
mend, let us not forget that there is much that is deplora- 
ble. One fact which we feel called upon to mention is the 
comparatively few chorus singers in our state and the 
numerous solo singers, or supposed soloists. There seems 
to be a sort of a disease which claims as its victims those 
who once stand before an audience with ‘‘ fear and trem- 
bling,” and manage to get through a simple song or bal- 
lad, so that, from that time on, they are too good to engage 
in ensemble work, but occupy seats in the audience and 
criticise their superiors, scowl at beautiful harmonies 
because they are too ignorant to know what is right, and 
retire with an air of ‘‘let the poor creatures work, I was 
once only a chorus singer myself.” What good are such 
persons to the cause? What have they done and what 
are they doing to advance the art in our land? 
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Rev. Dr. Waterman has made a faithful president, and 
we are to be made happy by another year of his reign. 
Mr. E. M. Temple was, as ever, the friend of all laboring 
to bring about results which will in the end benefit the 
state. Conscientious and excellent work was done by Miss 
Ada M. Aspinwall and Miss Anna L. Melendy, as accom- 
panists for soloists and chorus. 

In closing, let us urge all interested to send in early 
their money for membership tickets for 1894, to Miss Anna 
L. Melendy, Nashua, N. H. 

NOTES. 

Mrs. E. A. Hibbard of Laconia was early at her post, 
and remained faithful to the end. Such exemplification of 
true devotion to the cause is worthy of imitation, and is a 
cood object-lesson for the coming generations. 


Mrs. Charles Bingham, pianist and teacher of music in 
he public schools at Littleton, was in attendance at the 
meeting. Mrs. Bingham is a born musician, a conscientious 
teacher, and a willing worker in the chorus. She could 
pose as a soloist, take seats with the curious, and look 
wise, but she is not that kind of a musician. Her best 
eflorts are put forward at every proper time and place to 


ulvance the cause and educate the masses. 


‘ 


It is a singular fact that clergymen, as a rule, show very 
little interest in the meetings of the N. H. Music Teachers’ 
Association. Only one church this year was represented 


by its clergy—that of the Episcopal denomination. This 
is a wrong state of affairs. Vocal music should particu- 
larly interest clergymen of all denominations, for a choir 
hould be considered as necessary to the worship of God 
as the minister; and in no way can the proper style of 
choir singing be so fully and completly demonstrated and 
developed as by chorus work. 





SULLIVAN MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The seventeenth annual testival of the Sullivan County 
Musical Association was held at Newport, August 7-11. 
The chorus numbered about one hundred and fifty voices, 
was well balanced, and did excellent work. The works 
presented were selections from Gounod’s Redemption, Erl 
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King’s Daughter, by Gade, and numbers from the Index. 
The soloists were Miss Hamlin, Miss Lillian Carll Smith, 
Mr. Ricketson, D. M. Babcock, and Clarence E. Hay, 
The orchestra of nine pieces were in part from members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Martha Dana Shep- 
ard presided at the piano, and Carl Zerrahn was conductor. 
The attendance was good, and the local press asserts that 
in a musical point of view the festival excelled any ever 
before held by the association. It was voted to hold another 
festival next year. 


CLAREMONT FESTIVAL. 


As this issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY is sent out, the 
ninth annual festival of the Western N. H. Music Associ- 
ation opens at Claremont, with Dr. H. R. Palmer of New 
York as conductor, Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, accom- 
panist, and the noted Mary Howe-Lavin as the soprano 
soloist, Ella Cleveland Fenderson of Boston, contralto, 
William Lavin, tenor, and Ivan Morawski, basso. The 
Tremont Quartette and Boston Symphony Orchestra also 
appear. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


PROF. GEORGE H. WHITE. 

George H. White, professor of ancient languages in 
Oberlin College, who died July 7, at Cleveland, from the 
result of a surgical operation, although not a native of 
New Hampshire, passed his youth in this state, and his 
mother now resides in Goffstown. He was the oldest son 
of George A. and Mary A. (Chandler) White, born in 
Lawrence, Mass., May 2, 1848, removing with his parents 
to Francestown at the age of ten years. He fitted for 
college at Francestown Academy, then under charge of 
Prof. Frank G. Clarke, now an eminent clergyman of New 
York, graduated from Amherst in 1870, and remained at 
that college, as a tutor in Latin, for three years, when he 
resigned to take charge of Hopkins Academy, at Hadley, 
Mass. In 1876 he accepted the professorship of ancient 
languages and the principalship of the preparatory depart- 
ment at Oberlin, which he held till his death. November 
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30, 1875, he married Miss Laura J. Billings of South 
Deertield, Mass., by whom he is survived, with three chil- 
dren,—a son and two daughters. 





HON. OLIVER C. FISHER. 


Oliver C. Fisher, born in Deering August 2, 1809, died 
Newton, Mass., August 4, 1893. 

In early life he removed to Henniker, where he was 
engaged in mercantile business for many years. Subse- 
quently he was commissioner of insurance for the state of 
New Hampshire, and assistant assessor of internal revenue. 
He was prominent in Free Masonry, and was grand lect- 
urer of the grand lodge of New Hampshire five years, 
from 1570, two years deputy grand master, and one year, 
in 1875, grand master of the grand council. He married, 
in 1836, Miss Eliza E. Campbell of Henniker, by whom he 


is survived, with four sons and two daughters. He removed 


to Newton, Mass., in 18 


in 
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C. HOWARD KIMBALL. 


C. Howard Kimball, a well-known journalist, died at 
Manchester, Sunday, August 6. He was a native of Ames- 
bury, Mass., born May 18, 1857, but removed to Manches- 
ter, with his parents, in childhood. He graduated from 
the Manchester High School in 1870, after which he 
studied French and German under private tutors. From 
1876 to 1887 he conducted 1 e Grafion County Fournal, 
it Plymouth, after which time he was employed in differ- 
ent capacities upon Manchester papers. Ile is survived 
by a widow and four children. 





HON. ROBERT M. FOSS. 


Robert M. Foss, son of John Foss, and grandson of 
Joshua Foss, first proprietor of the mill privilege at Bow 
Pond in Strafford, died while on a visit in Dover, July 28. 

He was born in Barrington, now Strafford, May 7, 1814. 
In early manhood he removed, with his brothers, to Pough- 
keepsic, N. Y., and subsequently to Chicago, where he 
carried, in 1843, the first wood-planing machine ever 
tal he Alleghany mountains. He became 


taken west of 
promi in business lin polities in Chicag saa 3 
prominent in busin and in politics in Cnicago, was one 
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of the founders of the Republican party in Illinois, was 
chairman of the finance committee of the municipal gov- 
ernment when ** Long John” Wentworth was mayor of 
Chicago, and was actively instrumental in the election of 
Gen. John A. Logan to the United States senate. A few 
years since he married Miss Emma Nealley of Dover, who 
survives him. 


HON. JOSIAH S. HOBBS. 

Josiah S. Hobbs, born in Chatham June 27, 1828, died 
at Augusta, Me., August 2, 1893. 

His parents removed to Fryeburg, Me., in his childhood, 
where he attended school, and also the Liberal Institute 
at Norway. He studied law in the office of Hon. D. R. 
Hastings of Fryeburg, and was admitted to the bar in 
1853. He located in practice in Waterford, Me., in 1855, 
and in 1857 and 1858 represented that town in the legisla- 
ture. In 1860 he was elected register of probate for the 
county of Oxford, and removed to Paris, where he held 
the office for twelve years. In 1872 he was appointed 
state librarian by Governor Perham, and removed to 
Augusta, serving the state in that capacity continuously 
till 1890, with the exception of three years. In 1858 he 
marricd Emma, daughter of Stevens Smith of Waterford, 
by whom he is survived. 





DR. RALPH BUGBEE. 


Ralph Bugbee, M. D., born in Waterford, Vt., Decem 
ber 20, 1821, died at Littleton July 25, 1893. 

Dr. Bugbee had been in active and successful practice 
in the town of Littleton for thirty-six years, and was par- 
ticularly skilful as a surgeon. He came of a family of 
physicians, his father and two brothers also being members 
of the medical profession... He graduated from the medi- 
cal school at Castleton, Vt., in 1845, and practiced in his 
native town nine years and in Franconia three years before 
locating in Littleton. He leaves a wife, a son, George, 
also a physician, and a daughter, Mary, now Mrs. Blake 


of New York. 
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